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Accompanying the present issue of the NEWSLETTER, members of the Association will find a ballot 
for the nomination of officers. This year a president-elect, a treasurer, and one member of the Board of 
Directors are to be selected. Complete instructions relative to the nominations are provided on the ballot 
proper. According to the time schedule provided in the Constitutions, nominations close April sixth, which 
means that your ballot must bear a post-mark by that date at the latest in order to be counted. 
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NOMINATION BALLOTS 


NEW LIST OF MEMBERS 


Members of the Association will find accompanying the nomination ballot an up-to-date list of members 
of the Association, corrected to January 1, 1959. The January issue of THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
contained the names of 1,047 persons elected to membership in the APA. Of these, 303 were elected as Mem- 
bers, and 744 were elected as Associates. Three associate members of the ACPA were among those elected 
as APA members, and these persons have automatically been advanced to the status of constituent members 
in our Association, and will be found so listed in the accompanying roster of members. Eight ACPA associ- 
ate members were among those elected as Associates in the APA. For the present at least, these members 
continue as associate members of the ACPA. The ACPA Constitutions provide that constituent members of 
the Association must be members of the APA. Since Associates in the APA are no longer members, they 
do not qualify for constituent membership in the ACPA. This question is, however, under study by the Com- 
mittee on Membership, as reported in the November, 1958 NEWSLETTER. It would take a constitutional 
amendment to make APA Associates, constituent members of the ACPA. Members who feel so inclined can 
communicate on this matter with the chairman of the Committee on Membership, Sister Annette Walters, 
C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 5, Minn. The Committee on Membership and the Board of Direc- 
tors would appreciate learning the opinion of ACPA members on this point. 


_The accompanying membership list distinguishes constituent and associate, and charter and elected 
members. The Executive-Secretary would be grateful were any errors in the membership list brought to his 
attention. The following table would indicate the growth of the Association over the past ten years and would 
serve to show that it has enjoyed a steady, though not spectacular, increase in numbers. 


Year Constituent Associate Total 
1949 144 87 Zot 
1950 173 85 258 
1951 225 45 270 
1952 258 54 312 
1953 291 57 348 
1954 317 64 381 
iy 1955 367 74 441 
1956 419 75 494 
~ 1957 458 81 539 
1958 501 89 590 


1959 517 106 623 
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adolescents in a changing society... 


television program on Station WCPO-TV... 


the management of problem children... 
velopment course for the New York City Police Academy... 


.-Rev. John J. Reinke, S.J., of Xavier University is conducting a weekly 
.Dr. Frank McGurk of Villanova University appeared as a guest 
speaker on radio station WPEN, Philadelphia on the relationship between crime and atmospheric conditions... 
Dr. James M. Joyce addressed the Annual Cranial Conference in Detroit. The conference was concerned with 
.Dr. Fabian L. Rouke of Manhattan College conducted an executive de- 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Vytautas J. 
Bieliauskas addressed the Lithuanian Catholic Students Associ- 
ation on the subject "Masculinity and Femininity".... At the Teach 
er Guidance Clinic conducted by St. Francis College, Dr. James — 
J. Cribbin of New York University delivered an address on the 
topic "Group Guidance Activities in the Elementary School, " and 
Brother Philip, O.S.F. spoke on "Assisting Parents in their Guid- 
ance Functions".... Sister Barbara, S.C., of Mt. St. Joseph, 
Ohio, presented a paper on the topic 'The Teacher's Interpreta- 
tion and Use of Standardized Test Results" at the Archdiocesan 
Supervisors Association meeting in Chicago....Dr. Alexander A. | 

| 


Schneiders conducted a workshop on January 15 -16 for Catholic _ 


clergy in Connecticut on adolescent problems, particularly the 
psychological aspects of moral problems arising during adoles- 
cence....On January 27 Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. of Fordham 
Unieereicy addressed the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Nurses 
at St. Vincent's Hospital on "Psychoanalysis and Confession". . 

Dr. Thomas N. McCarthy of LaSalle College participated in a 
panel on the topic "The Psychiatrist as an Educator" at the annual 
convention of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists at Catholic Uni- 
versity on February 4..... Dr. Anthony J. Summo of Manhattan 
College was part of a panel at Youth Institute on the problems of 
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.Rev. Edward Hogan, C.S.Sp., Dr. Blair J. 


Kolasa, William J. Schanberger, Rudolph Zlody, Dr. John F. Muldoon and Mrs. Maureen Zlody are among . 


the members of the faculty at Duquésne University which has announced a program of studies leading to the 


M.A. in General Psychology. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. The February, 1959, issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY was given over 


exclusively to the theme: Catholic Viewpoints in Pastoral Psychology, and was guest edited by Dr. Alexander ~ 


A. Schneiders, of Fordham University. 


It contained articles by Rev. William C. Bier, $.J. of Fordham Uni- © 


versity, Rev. Charles A. Curran of Loyola University, Rev. Noel Mailloux, O.P., of the University of Mont- 


real, and Rev. Vincent Herr, S.J. of Loyola University, among others... 
tawa University, has published a MANUEL DE STATISTIQUE, the first book of its kind in French... 
through the 1958 PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS reveals that a total of 49 entries were contributed by 36 dif- 


.Dr. Lawrence T. Dayhaw, of Ot- ) 
.A search © 


ferent ACPA members. Leaders were Dr. Mary E. Reuder, and Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., with four | 
and three entries respectively to their credit. Seven ACPA members had two entries each in the ABSTRACTS. | 
Four ACPA members also served as Abstractors for the period covered by the 1958 ABSTRACTS....THE | 
CATHOLIC BOOKLIST for 1959, publication of the Catholic Library Association, continues the section inaugu- 
rated last year on Psychology and Psychiatry. This BOOKLIST is an annotated guide "to the recreational and — 
instructional reading of Catholics," edited by specialists in the various subject fields. The section on Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry is edited by the Executive Secretary of the ACPA.. The price of the BOOKLIST is $1.00, 
and it is obtainable from Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Psychologist. Opening in a psychiatric out-patient clinic and short term psychiatric ward of a munici- 


pal hospital located in Massachusetts. 


Salary: $4628 to $5928... 


-Instructor in Psychology. Male, Ph.D. or 


candidate for Ph.D., interested in experimental psychology preferred, teaching upper division courses in an 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS RELATED TO COLLEGE SUCCESS* 


Paul Centi 
Fordham University 


Psychologists and counselors working in a college 
setting have long been interested in identifying the 
factors which operate to determine the level of per- 
formance of college students. This continued concern 
has resulted from the obvious fact that many students 
with intelligence considered sufficient for academic 
success have failed, or have achieved at a level below 
that commensurate with their ability. The interest 

of these investigators has centered on a large number 
of factors, ranging from the family background of 
students to their proficiency in the skills considered 

| necessary for college success. 


Recently, however, more and more attention has 
been directed to the effect on achievement of selected 
personality variables. This new emphasis has 
stemmed from the now generally accepted belief that 
the academic performance of the student is another 
aspect of his total behavior, and as such, is deter- 
mined and influenced by the dynamic processes of 
personality. 


Problem 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine 
the differences between the highest (H) and lowest (L) 
ranking students in the day session of the School of 
Education of a large urban University with respect to 
their personality and adjustment as indicated by 
scores on the following two tests: 

(1) On the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) hypochondriasis (Hs), depression 
(D), hysteria (Hy), psychopathic deviate (Pd), inter- 
est (Mf), paranoia (Pa), psychasthenia (Pt), schizo- 
phrenia (Sc), and hypomania (Ma). 

(2) On the College Inventory of Academic Adjust- 
ment (CIAA) (Borow, Stanford University Press, 
1949): the curricular adjustment score (satisfaction 
with college routine and the chosen curriculum), the 
maturity of goals and level of aspiration score (edu- 
cational and life goals, the desire and effort to 


achieve them and the sense of values), the personal ef- 
ficiency score (effectiveness in scheduling and carry- 
ing out daily activities), the study skills and practices 
score (study behavior at the desk and in the classroom), 
the mental health score (emotional adjustment, the 
extent to which the student believes himself beset by 
worries and emotional upsets), the personal relations 
score (ability to get along with instructors and fellow 
students), and the composite inventory score (the 

total of the six scores of the CIAA). 


Subjects 


The subjects participating in this investigation 
were 64 full-time students enrolled during the 1955- 
56 school year. Thirty-two subjects, eight from each 
college class, comprised the group of highest rank- 
ing students; and 32 subjects, eight from each class, 
comprised the group of lowest ranking students. The 
H and L students were chosen on the basis of the first 
semester grade-point averages. The subjects were 
chosen randomly from the ten highest ranking and the 
ten lowest ranking students in each class. 


Method 
Each subject completed the MMPI and the CIAA. 
The test scores of the H and L students were tested 
for significance by the analysis of variance technique 
and the "'t'' test of significance. The .0i level of sig- 
nificance was employed. 


Results 


Analysis of the scores on the MMPI revealed that 
lowest ranking students in each class, in general, 
secured higher mean scores (indicating poorer adjust- 
ment) than did the corresponding highest ranking stu- 
dents on the nine scales of the MMPI. The differences 
which were found to be significant were those between 
the H and L juniors on the following five scales: Hs, 
D, Hy, Pt, and Sc. In addition, the combined lowest 


*This study constituted one part of a more extensive investigation of selected characteristics of highest 
and lowest ranking college students which was completed under the mentorship of Dr. James J. Cribbin as 
part of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in the division of Educational Psychology, Measurements and 
‘Guidance at the School of Education of Fordham University. 
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a 
ranking group was found to have significantly higher 
mean scores than did the total highest ranking group 
on the following four scales: Hs, Hy, Pt, and Sc. 


When the H and L subjects in this investigation 
were compared with reference to the number of high 
scores (a T score of 70 or more) on the nine scales, 
it was found that in every class the L students had a 
greater number of high scores on all of the scales 
than did the H students. In the freshmen class, the 
lowest ranking subjects had nine high scores as com 
pared with three for the highest ranking freshmen. In 
the sophomore class, the lowest ranking subjects re- 
ceived 12 high scores, while the highest ranking sub- 
jects received only one high score. The largest differ - 
ence between the highest and lowest groups was found 
in the junior class. The highest ranking juniors had 
only five high scores, while the lowest ranking juniors 
had 24 high scores. In the senior class, the highest 
ranking students had no high scores on any of the 
scales, and lowest ranking students had only one high 
score. The combined highest ranking students had 
nine high scores on the nine scales combined, while 
the combined lowest ranking subjects had 46 high 
scores. Over half of the high scores of the combined 
lowest ranking group were made by the lowest rank- 
ing juniors. 


Analysis of the scores on the CIAA revealed that 
the highest ranking students in each class received 
in general, higher mean scores (indicating better ad- 
justment) than did the corresponding lowest ranking 
students on all the subtests of the Inventory. The 
mean differences in the freshmen class were not sig- 
nificant. In the sophomore class, the mean composite 
inventory score and the mean personal efficiency 
score were significantly higher than those of the low- 
est ranking students. 


The highest ranking juniors were found to be sig- 
nificantly superior to the lowest ranking juniors on 
the following scores: the composite inventory score, 
the curricular adjustment score, the maturity of goals 
and level of aspiration score, the personal efficiency 
score, the study skills and practices scores, and the 
mental health score. 


In the senior class, significant mean differences 
favoring the highest ranking seniors were found 
with regard to the following scores: the composite 
inventory score, the maturity of goals and level of 


aspiration score, the personal efficiency score, and 
the mental health score. 


The highest ranking students as a group were 
found to be significantly superior to the lowest rank- 
ing students as a group on the following scores: the 
composite inventory score, the curricular adjust ment] 
score, the maturity of goals and level of aspiration 
score, the personal efficiency score, the study skills © 
and practices score, and the mental health score. 


f 


Conclusion i 


The results of the present study indicate that with . 
respect to the subjects and the school under investi- 
gation a definite relation existed between level of 
achievement and selected adjustment factors. Scores © 
on the MMPI and the CIAA indicated, in general, 
that the highest ranking students tended to be better _ 
adjusted than were lowest ranking students. In ad- | 
dition, certain of these factors significantly differ- 
entiated between the highest and lowest ranking stu- 
dents. These results provide further evidence to 
support the belief that personality factors are re- 
lated to the level of achievement of college students. 


It must be remembered, however, that the rela- 
tionship existing between emotional adjustment and 
level of achievement is probably not a direct one. 
Although the present study provides no evidence in 
this regard, evidence has been found in the research 
on this problem to indicate that emotional adjustment 
affects achievement in an indirect way. Unstable and 
maladjusted students have been found to do less well 
in their studies in proportion to their intelligence 
than have students who were well-balanced. Research ~ 
has also shown that a closer correlation exists between 
capacity and achievement in stable groups than in 
unstable groups. It might be concluded, therefore, 
from this evidence that the emotional adjustment of 
the student affects his level of achievement by affect- — 
ing the degree to which use is made of his potential. — 


These results would imply, therefore, that if | 
Colleges and Universities are to ensure the optimal 
development of students they cannot ignore the influ- | 
ence of personality and emotional factors upon achieve- 
ment. Such institutions should screen students for 
personality and adjustment problems, and provide per 
sonnel and facilities for the effective treatment of 
students with such problems. 


undergraduate program, college located in Kentucky. Salary adjusted to qualifications... 
To teach graduate level courses, prefer someone who has attended or taught in parochial schools. 


chology. 


University located in Pennsylvania, salary by negotiation. 
Members of ACPA interested in these positions should forward a personal resume to Dr. Paul Centi, 
Office of Psychological Services, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. Prospective em- 


; 


Sa 


.-Instructor in Psy- 


Beginning September, 1959. 


ployers looking for psychologists on a full or part-time basis should also write to Nr. Centi giving full par- 


_ticulars on the opportunities available. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Odenwald, Robert, M.D. YOUR CHILD'S WORLD. New York: Random House, 1958. Pp. viii + 211. $3.50. 


For a readable and reliable handbook on child- 
hood for parents we recommend YOUR CHILD'S 
WORLD. 


With an easy, captivating style Dr. Odenwald has 
presented a wealth of information in non-technical 
language on the development of the child from infancy 
through adolescence. Addressed to parents directly, 
the book is spiced with brief case histories indicating 
behavior problems that could have been prevented. 
One senses the author's deep concern for his young 
patients and his keen desire to deter parents from 
failing them through misunderstanding or perfection- 
ism. 


Running the gamut of child behavior problems 
from early feeding patterns to juvenile delinquency, 
Dr. Odenwald packs a wealth of sound advice within 
the covers of this small volume. Based on the funda- 
mental need for security the psychology of the child 
is unfolded in a gradual fashion which culminates in 
the statement that: "By applying what is known today 
about the psychological needs of young children, you 
can help your child to be a happy, normal youngster, 
healthy physically, spiritually and psychologically." 
p. 2. In twelve brief pages, Dr. Odenwald gives 
such sound principles of discipline that one would 
wish they could be put in the hands of every parent 


(pp. 55-66). 


After presenting the basic need for emotional 
security in the early part of the book the author de- 
votes the second half to adolescent psychological ad- 
justment and its problems. With cogent, abbreviated 
case histories he points up the importance of wise, 
understanding parental guidance. Despite the many 
illustrations of parents' failure, it is especially note- 
worthy that the author shows only a sympathetic atti- 
tude and lacks any tinge of condemnation toward par- 
ents. 


In the last chapter Dr. Odenwald does a distinct 
service by showing in a positive way what modern 
psychiatry and the child guidance clinic can do to help 
the maladjusted child and his parents. It closes with 
a note of optimism rare in books of this type: "If 
you pursue your role as parent with love, kindness 
and understanding, you need have no real fears of 
what the future will bring. For your child will have 
security - and therefore happiness - in his own ex- 
panding world." p. 211. 


The absence of an index and of a brief list of ad- 
ditional books to help his readers is regretted. The 
format of the book adds to the pleasure of recommend- 
ing Dr. Odenwald's "handbook of practical advice and 
guidance for parents."' 


College of New Rochelle Mother M. Berenice Rice, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Ores UR 


Lindzey, Gardner (Ed.) ASSESSMENT OF HUMAN MOTIVES. New York: Rinehart, 1958. Pp. 273. $5.00. 


This volume offers a survey of current research 
and opinion bearing upon the dynamics of human be- 
havior. The eight contributing authors are distin- 
guished psychologists, each of whom as published 

a substantial work on this topic during the past few 
years. The editor, Gardner Lindzey, is the co- 


author of a recent book on theories of personality. 
Following a summary by the editor, the remaining 
chapters were written by these authors: - G.A. Kelly, 
Leon Festinger, G.S. Klein, Roy Schafer, I.L. Janis, 
H.A. Murray, R.B. Cattell and G.W. Allport. All 
of these papers, except the one by the editor, were 


1 


originally prepared for a conference held at 
Syracuse University in the spring of 1957. 


As chairman of the conference, the editor had 
attempted to keep the discussants on a common tar-_ 
get by suggesting that they relate their views more 
or less closely to nine questions which pinpoint the 
issues that are currently crucial in psychodynamics. 
Although a few of the contributors strayed from the 
editor's queries in favor of more narrow technical 
problems which engage their present interest, never- 
theless, the editor's nine questions furnish the back- 
bone of the book and may be accepted as an excel- 
lent contribution toward a clarification of the whole 
field. Here are some of the questions. How im- 
portant are conscious as opposed to unconscious 
motives in understanding human behavior? What 
is the relative importance of direct as opposed to 
indirect techniques for assessing human motives ? 
How necessary is a knowledge of the past in the as- 
sessment of contemporary motivation? Is there a 
unique and important contribution to the understand- 
ing of human motives that can be made at present 
through the medium of comparative or lower- 
animal studies, which cannot be duplicated by means 
of investigations utilizing human subjects? 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the most valu- 
able pages in the book are those in which the editor 
summarizes the views of the contributors. In the 
process Lindzey ranges widely in order to make 
soundings of current opinion in the whole field of 
human motivation and he thereby demonstrates a 
remarkable skill in this type of editing. The Ca- 
tholic psychologist will probably be pleased with 
what he reads (pp. 15-31). The prevailing trend in 
modern psychology is to assign ever greater strength 
to the ego processes in behavior. According to 
classical psychoanalysis, the ego was merely the 
peripheral region of the id in which consciousness 
had been developed; conscious determinants of be- 
havior were said to be relatively weak. But"... 

a majority of the present authors appear to accept 
or emphasize the importance of including cognitive 


Murphy, Gardner. 


This is an optimistic piece of work among so 
many books which hold a low opinion of man and 
his potentialities. Whatever pessimism there is 
in the volume is reserved for the "mold of culture" 
and even here, the counter-thrusst of intelligence 
and creativity can break through to enhance the mak- 


factors or ego processes in any attempt to assess 
motives....In other words, the difference between 

a position such as that exemplified by Allport (1937), 
with his concept of functional autonomy, and classi- 
cal psychoanalysis has been considerably reduced 
through the increased role assigned by psychoanal- 
ytic theorists to relatively autonomous structures 

in the adult personality....Thus, according to this 
doctrine, different individuals in the same situation, 
and with the same motivational structure, will behave 
quite differently, depending upon the characteristic 
manner in which they control or direct the expression 
of their motivational urges." 


It would not be difficult to multiply quotations 
such as these which seem to imply psychological 
indeterminism. The question remains, what do 
these authors ultimately mean by such statements? 
One contributor rejects entirely the whole concept of 
motivation as meaningless or redundant. For him, 
and for some other modern psychologists, behavior 
depends upon "personal constructs" which develop 
through the individual's unique perception of the situ- 
ation in which he acts. The process seems to have 
an automatic quality. A man makes his choice "be- 
tween self-construed alternatives'' which are de- 
cisively weighted as soon as they appear in conscious- 
ness. There is never any question of personal ef- 
fort which may be required for self-direction and 
control. It seems premature to search this volume 
for any genuine approximation to the scholastic con- 
cept of a spiritual appetitive faculty. 


This reviewer found that occasionally the dis- 
cussion became oppressively technical when a con- 
tributor got mired in a narrow problem of personal 
interest, but by and large the book was vigorougly 
stimulating and rewarding, a valuable cross-section 
of current thinking on the problems of human motiva- 
tion. 


Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Philip H. O'Neill, S.J. 


HUMAN POTENTIALITIES. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. PP. 340 +x. $6.00. 


ing of a full dimensional personality. This book at- 
tempts to portray a new dimension - or perhaps one 
ought to say - an evolving dimension of human person 
ality. It is "long range weather-forecasting for 
humanity." 


=§= 


First, the author delineates three human na- 
tures: the biological (man as an animal); the cultural 
(a rich but rigid system of patterns which we do not 
know how to outgrow); and the creative (the self- 
determined). Murphy is not one who believes that 
the biological nature of man has become crystallized. 
The evolutionary process is still going on. There is 
a "vastness of the range of unused hereditary potenti- 
alities for individual development and expression". 
But the rigidities of the technological machine and 
labor saving devices must be broken through by means 
of intelligence and creativity. The author would apply 
the principle of "adaptive radiation", a biological prin- 
ciple explaining how a species, adapted to a given 
habitat, gropes its way into many other habitats to 
exist in differentiated forms, to the other levels of 
personality as well. Thus, the evolutionary theme 
runs throughout the volume. "The fulfillment of all 
that man latently is today would not be the fulfill- 
ment of human potentialities five hundred years from 
now''. Murphy is also a field theorist by experience: 
".,.in my experience nothing springs from me, and 
nothing from my environment, but everything from 
the interaction, the 'life space' in which I, as a per- 
son navigate". 


Since the author is concerned with planning for © 


_ the future - the future of the human personality - he 


asks the question: are we as planners taking away 
the free decisions of future generations? If this 

is true, it might appear that the evolving dimen- 
sion will remain largely unrealized. Murphy here 
uses William James' distinction between "hard de- 
terminism" which is fatalism and "soft determin- 
ism" which for him (Murphy) is self-determinism. 
The latter, according to him, will always remain 
with the individual when man acts from the whole of 
his nature. 


The author cannot easily be labeled. His theme 
is constructed of many chords. Because of the wide 
breadth and depth of his experience and his facility 
in synthesizing many points of view, psychologists 
find it difficult to disagree with him. Certainly, 
Catholic psychologists can stand with him on the 
question of non-determinism, the higher mental 
processes, and the whole man with possible differ- 
ences in emphasis. Of course, one cannot always 
be sure whether his meaning is the same meaning 
the reader might gather from what he says. Never- 
theless, all psychologists should read this signifi- 
cant book. 


Villanova University L. N. Recktenwald 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Gross, Leonard GOD AND FREUD. New York: David McKay. Pp. 215. $3.95. 


This small book, God and Freud, evokes several 


memories and not a few misgivings. The memories 


have to do with a paper which this reviewer presented 
to a small group of Catholic psychologists some 23 
years ago ambitiously titled, 'The Unconscious and 
Freedom of the Will," in which he attempted to show 
that human responsibility (and therefore sinfulness) 
may be considerably reduced by the influence of 
psychic factors of which the sinner is himself un- 
aware. Needless to say, this interpretation caused 
quite a furor but the excitement soon died down. At 
about the same time a young Jesuit by the name of 
William Devlin was doing some initial work in the 
field of psychology at the University where this re- 
viewer was then an instructor, and this young 

Jesuit has since gone on to considerable fame and 
renown. Leonard Gross' book has quite a bit to say 
about Father Devlin, and even more about how sin- 
fulness is conditioned by unconscious dynamic factors. 
It is his juxtaposition of God and Freud, and his 
sometimes careless remarks about sin and symp- 


toms, that give rise to the misgivings mentioned 


EP ——————— 


earlier. 


At the outset let it be known that this reviewer 
is not particularly sympathetic to journalistic ap- 
proaches to human problems. Perhaps this lack 
of sympathy is partly responsible for the misgiv- 
ings. Nevertheless, there are statements and im- 
plications in this book which have to be taken with 
more than the proverbial grain of salt. In some in- 
stances there is even careless error as when (p. 21) 
he refers to the Catholic "psychiatrist" James H. 
VanderVeldt, or when he makes the statement (p. 19) 
"virtually every United States seminary of the first 
rank now offers a course in 'pastoral psychology.'" 
There are other instances of this kind which give 
the reader the impression that the material is 
slanted in favor of the central thesis of the book 
which is that religion and theology have finally be- 
come mature enough to accept Freud and to look 
anew at love and sin. We feel that Mr. Gross goes 
just a little too far in this direction when he quetes 
the cliché to the effect that "Jesus was the first 
psychiatrist.'' It seems not to have occurred to him 
that psychiatry exists only because the basic teach- 
ings of Christ do not for some reason or other reach 


the innermost being of every man. It was Christ 
who first taught us the redemptive power of love, 
not Freud, and it is fatuous to suppose that He used 
psychiatric concepts for this purpose. 


The biggest difficulties, however, and the most . 
dangerous errors occur in Chapter 5 where the 
author attempts to wrestle with the extremely com- 
plex problem of "Sin or Symptom?" Admittedly, 
the author is condensing numerous ideas into a few 
pages, but somie of these ideas could be seriously 
misleading to the unsophisticated reader who is 
likely to be captivated by the title of this book. 

Many a reader would take comfort in the notion that 
he is sick rather than wicked (p. 67), that perhaps 
religion has no right to set standards in the first 
place (p. 68), that masturbation is regarded as a 
normal stage in development no more serious than 
thumb-sucking and that the only danger is the guilt 
that attaches to it, or that various forms of love 
play are perfectly acceptable so long as they are 
found agreeable to the lovers (p. 68). Even worse 
is the suggestion on page 71 that neurotic problems 
are an inevitable by-product of condemnatory re- 
ligion. 


The trouble with this book is not the author's 
laudable attempt to show how psychiatry and re- 
ligion have found a common path to human happi- 
ness, but in the way he indiscriminately mixes his 
ingredients. The unwary Catholic reader, seeing 
the names of such prominent people as Fathers 


Devlin, Herr, VanderVeldt, Bier and Thomas Vernor 
Moore sprinkled here and there throughout the book, 
might get the impression that everything said is 
sancaioned by priest-psychologists or priest-psychi- 
atrists. This is a very dangerous technique and could 
lead to a great deal of misunderstanding. Let it be 
said that the author quite fairly adds a chapter ofdis- 
sent which tends to counterbalance many of the opin-  ~ 
ions set forth in the preceding 12 chapters. There 

he quotes the eminent Catholic psychiatrist, Dr. 
Francis Braceland, to the effect that the enthrone- 
ment of psychiatry is very likely to lead to catastro- 
phic dethronement. The author himself says (p. 198) © 
that any impression that "the great quest for a corol- | 
lary between religion and psychiatry occurs equally ) 
through all the branches of our three major faiths | 
must be banished, because it is contrary to fact." , 
This, incidentally, is one of the best chapters in a | 
book whose various chapters run the gamut from very 
good to very bad, the worst being Chapter 8, "God, | 
Freud and Susan Peters, '' and the best, Chapter 10, 
the one about Father William Bier's well-known work 
on screening of candidates for the priesthood, 


The reader will undoubtedly find some stimulating 
facts in this little book and even some worthwhile in- 
sights, but he should do two things: first, read it in 
its entirety, and second, read it very critically. 
Fordham University Alexander A. Schneiders 
New York, N. Y. 


Farnsworth, Paul R. THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC. New York: Dryden, 1958. Pp. xiv + 304. 


$4.50. 


In the preface, the author states that earlier 
texts on the psychology of music emphasized nativ- 
istic, philosophical, absolutistic and hereditarian 
approaches. Although Lundin stressed cultural and 
inter-behavioristic elements, Farnsworth acknowl- 
edges Meyer's influence on his own researches and 
his adoption of a relativistic and culturally oriented 
point of view. 


The problems facing the scientist studying ex- 
perimental aesthetics are the author's first concern 
and he indicates that research in this area should 
undertake the examination of the descriptive, causal 
and forecasting functions. The mathematics of 
music is well drawn in the chapters on scales and 
intervals. But Farnsworth asserts that music is 
made of socially accepted patterns of sound and 
that melodies are perceptual phenomena which 


follow the laws of learning. Music systems do not 
necessarily evolve, they may remain static or develop 
alone one line or another; or may return to an earlier 
art form. Changes will, no doubt, be wrought in inter- 
vals and melodies with the use of electronics in musi- 
cal instruments. 


The chapter on the language aspects of music is 
particularly interesting as it covers the desire for 
communication, the grammar of music, the alleged 
key effects, the major and minor modes, and color- 
tone linkages. But music as a language of moods and 
emotions can be considered so in a limited sense only 
since the images brought forth are peculiar to each 
listener. The description of experiments is worth- 
waile. 


The author then proceeds to the study of musical — 


taste and musical ability, with two excellent chapters 
describing the psychological tests in these fields. 
Taste, to him, is not a matter of whimsey but is 
lawful. Experiments show a surprising similarity 
of musical taste in the selection of eminent compos- 
ers by groups of the musical elite, college and high 

_ school students. There is also a similarity of en- 
joyment of music by the elite and the lay public. 
Many theories on the nature of musical ability are 
examined from tables of intercorrelations to the Ad- 
lerian, Jungian and Freudian views of ability. The 
sections on training methods and creativity show that 
the laws of learning operate to a great extent for 
every musician must reach a minimum of efficiency 
in a number of basic abilities. 


The final chapter is devoted to the application of 
music to therapy and industry. There are also an 
epilogue and an appendix giving the results of 
Farnsworth's study of 'The Musical Taste of an 


Shea, Daniel J. 
Vantage, 1958. Pp. 105. 


In this short book, Dr. Shea attempts to get 
across ten major points. Unfortunately, he fails 
really to achieve his objective. He does manage 
to show that neither religion nor psychiatry are sub- 
stitutes for each other and that there is no conflict 
between the two, but generally falls short in achiev- 
ing his original aims. 


From the point of view of dynamics of mental 
iliness, which can be couched in terms the layman 
can understand, the book is seriously lacking. In 
the attempt to explain functional and organic dis- 
orders, the organic disorders are dismissed ina 
paragraph of about 120 words, and the functional 
disorders end up as a treatise on the proof of the 
existence of the soul and the lack of dependence of 
"mind" on material substance. Assuredly, the 
average layman would have more difficulty under- 
standing this argument than some of the personality 
dynamics. One has the feeling in the early part of 
the book that this is really a catechism which re- 
affirms the basic Catholic beliefs rather than a book 
which explains mental illness to and relieves some 
anxiety concerning mental illness for the layman. 


American Elite.'' A helpful glossary of terms used 
by the musician and by the psychologist is included. 


Farnsworth's aim was to show that music must 
look for its explanation in social rather than in phy- 
sical sciences and to this end he has attempted to 
uncover a number of socio-psychological influences 
behind music changes. He has presented many 
studies to prove his point. The book is well written 
and well documented with pages of reference notes 
at the end of each chapter. He has also suggested 
sources for additional information. Nevertheless, 
to the social psychologist who is more concerned 
with inter-personal and inter-group relations, the 
appeal will be limited. But for anyone interested 
in the psychology of aesthetics, the book will prove 
very valuable. 


College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


M. Irene Wightwick 


A HANDBOOK ON MENTAL ILLNESS FOR THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. New York: 


A definite asset which the book possesses is its 
many tables which show, for example, the number of 
admissions for schizophrenic disorders, divided in- 
to male and female, and covering the years 1912 - 
1957; first admissions with manic-depressive psy- 
choses, with involutional psychoses, mental defects, 
etc. An interesting comparison to be added would 
be the number of Catholics admitted as compared 
with non-Catholics, since it must be admitted that 
religion is no guarantee against psychoses or neu- 
roses. However, as one reads the book, the feel- 
ing pervades the reader that a good Catholic life 
acts as a safeguard against mental illness. 


The book is not scientific, but it was not meant 
to be scientific. The book is not as good as another 
equally small book covering the same material. In 
general, the idea behind the writing of the book is 
laudatory, but it fails to clarify mental iliness for 
the layman. More time should have been spent tell- 
ing about what mental illness is, the types of mental 
illness, why hospitalization is indicated, what treat- 
ment consists of, and what to expect in the way of 
Moure.!! 

Department of Psychology Anthony J. Summo 
Manhattan College 
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